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A striking proof of engineering skill is shown in the tunnels cut through
solid rock for the purpose of draining off volcanic lakes; this art we may
also believe to have been originally borrowed from the Etruscans. The first
tunnel of which we hear was that by which the Alban Lake was partially let
off during the siege of Veii, a work which was suggested by an Etruscan
soothsayer*. Other works of like kind still remain, though the time of their
execution is not always known. Here shall be added the notice of one work
of kindl'ed sort, which happens by a rare coincidence to combine great utility
with rarest beauty. The famous M*. Curius Dentatus, when censor in 272,
cut a passage through the rock, by which the waters of Lake Velinus were
precipitated into the Nar. By this means he recovered for his newly con-
quered Sabine clients a large portion of fertile land, and left behind the
most lovely, if not the most sublime, of all waterfalls. The Falls of Terai,
such is the famous name they now bear, were wrought by the hand of man.
"Thousands of travellers visit them,'5 says Niebuhr; " how few know that they
are not the work of Nature!" &
LITERATURE
Rome during this period began to form the literature which has come
down to us; but unfortunately, instead of being national and original, it was
imitative and borrowed, consisting chiefly of translations from the Greek.
In the year after the end of the First Punic War (240), L. Livius Androni-
cus, an Italian Greek by birth, represented his first play at Rome. His
pieces were taken from the Greek; and he also translated the Odyssey out
of that language into Latin. Cn. Nsevius, a native of Campania, also made
plays from the Greek, and he wrote an original poem on the First Punic
War, in which he had himself borne arms. These poets used the Latin
measures in their verse; but Q. Ennius, from Rudise in Calabria, who is
usually called the father of Roman poetry, was the first who introduced the
(Jreek metres into1 the Latin language. His works were numerous tragedies
and comedies from the Greek, satires, and his celebrated Annals, or poetic
history of Rome, in hexameters, the loss of which (at least of the early
books) is much to be lamented. Maccius Plautus, an Umbrian, and
Cajcilius Statius, an Insubrian Gaul, composed numerous comedies, freely
imitated from the Greek. M. Pacuvius of Brundusium, the nephew of
Ennius, made tragedies from the Greek; L. Afranius was regarded as the
Menander of Rome; and P. Terentius (Terence), a Carthaginian by birth,
gave some^ beautiful translations (as we may perhaps best term his pieces) of
the comedies of Menander and Apollodorus. None of these poets but Plau-
tua and Terence has reached us, except in fragments; the former amuses us
with his humour, and gives us occasional views of Roman manners, while we
are charmed with the graceful elegance of the latter. It is remarkable that
not one of these poets was a Roman. In fact Rome has never produced a poet.
Q. Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, A. Postumius Albinus, M. Por-
cius Cato, and L. Cassius Hemina wrote histories (the first three in Greek)
in a brief, dry, unattractive style. Cincius also wrote on constitutional
antiquities* and seems to have been a man of research; and a work of Cato's
on husbandry has come down to us which we could well spare for his Orig-
ine*, or early history of Italy.*